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a ful- CONSTITUTION BECOMES PAWN IN CHINESE CIVIL STRIFE 
ctions. 
ae ARIOUS straws in the wind indicate that China’s is not necessary, and has simultaneously stiffened the 
of civil strife may soon enter a new phase. These attitude of the Communists. 
and its signs include a Central government statement that One indication of the Communists’ reaction is the 
loscow it may send a special envoy to the Chinese Commu- statement made on December 7 by their chief polit- 
he op- nists, as well as General Marshall’s recent inquiry ical spokesman in Manchuria, who said that the 
om that as to whether the Communists desire his continued American Consul-General had not been permitted 
niles mediation. There have also been rumors that the to take up his post in Communist-held Harbin “be- 
a eel General will soon return home, that Nanking is cause of the present policy of the United States 
acy fal planning to attack the main which provided assistance for 
ical Chinese Communist center at Chiang {Kai-shek} to fight 
senriel Yenan, and that the Russians TO FPA MEMBERS a civil war.”” Two days previ- 
are showing more interest in We would like to call your attention ously the Communists had 
Chinese developments. Not to a special appeal to Members appear- informed General Marshall 
ied the least important among the ing in another section of this Bulletin. that they considered a & 
turbing known facts is the announce- sumption of negotiations im- 
: oheil ment that the United States possible unless the “illegal 
ti-Niezi Marines in China will be further reduced. For this National Assembly” meeting in Nanking to adopt a 
| rights development, following a visit by General Marshall constitution was dissolved, and government and 
notional to some of the Marine centers, suggests that the Communist garrison troops returned to their posi- 
Saaveai question of future American tactics is under active tions of January 13, 1946, when the implementation 
ie il consideration. of a cease-fire order began. No comment was made, 
‘en pol: FAILURE OF A MISSION. It is now only a few however, on General Marshall’s query concerning 
nditions weeks short of a year since General Marshall arrived his own role as mediator. 
nducive in China, and a melancholy first anniversary seems CIVIL WAR AND DEMOCRACY. At the mo- 
siome’’d to lie ahead. The agreements he helped to bring ment the Chinese situation is one of grim paradox: 
€ their about among the main Chinese groups have not been civil war and constitution-making are proceeding 
>? We carried out, and the atmosphere is more charged with hand in hand. The inconsistency vanishes, however, 
rope of pessimism than at any time in the past ten years of if it is borne in mind that the main reality of cur- 
sly were Kuomintang-Communist friction. American policy, rent Chinese politics lies in the fighting. The demo- 
» Theea! as executed and, in an important degree, formulated cratic, constitutional phrase-making of the govern- 
=~ by General Marshall, has been one of mediating ment-controlled National Assembly in Nanking falls 
ey ! while rendering significant military and economic into the category of political maneuvering, designed 
aaa assistance to the Chinese Central government. Since indirectly to affect the military situation by influ- 
is anil the contradiction between these two lines of action encing Chinese and especially American public opin- 
has never been resolved, the failure of our mediation ion. Dr. Lo Lung-chi, chief spokesman of the mod- 
‘notably is not surprising. Our aid has made the belligerent erate Democratic League, put the matter cogently 
elements in the Chinese government feel that peace on November 24, when he declared: “There can be 
eee Contents of this BULLETIN may be reprinted with credit to the Foreign Policy Association. 


no democracy in 4 Split country where civil war is 
incessantly raging.” 

The present National Assembly is not a demo- 
cratic body, for the vast majority of delegates con- 
sist of outright government supporters or pro-gov- 
ernment ‘independents.’ Moreover, well over half 
the attending delegates were selected ten years ago 
under government auspices during the period of 
Kuomintang-Communist civil war which preceded 
the war of resistance against Japan. As a maneuvering 
agency, however, the National Assembly has its in- 
teresting aspects. Before Jariuary 1946, when the 
government, Communists, Democratic League and 
non-partisans met in Chungking in the Political Con- 
sultative Conference, the Kuomintang for many years 
had advocated a Draft Constitution containing a 
number of highly undemocratic provisions.* During 
those consultations, however, it was agreed that the 
Draft would be altered in important respects and 
that before the Chinese groups called the National 
Assembly they would settle the terms of the consti- 
tution. Subsequently, many clauses were ironed out 
in joint consultation, but the task was never com- 
pleted because military conflict led to the breakdown 
of constitutional discussions. 


Some time ago Nanking announced unilater- 
ally that the National Assembly would meet in No- 
vember. Both the Communists and Democratic 
League later denounced this move as a violation of 
the arrangements concluded earlier in the year and 
decided not to participate. Now, however, contrary 


*See oe K. Rosinger, 
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to earlier expectations that he would recommend 
adoption of the old Draft Constitution, Chiang Kai- 
shek has asked the Assembly delegates to pass a 
modified document containing many of the Political 
Consultative Conference formulas. This step helped 
the government to secure the entrance into the con- 
vention of the Democratic Socialist party, a right 
wing body affiliated with the Democratic League. 
Since the Young China party, another small con- 
servative group formerly associated with the League, 
had already agreed to enter, the government has 
been able to give the convention an appearance of 
multi-party participation. 

The Generalissimo’s constitutional recommenda- 
tions were attacked by some of the Assembly's extreme 
right wing members, who advocated a return to the 
old Draft Constitution. Whether this outburst was a 
genuine expression of feeling or a maneuver to give 
the Assembly a further democratic tint by supplying 
it with an “opposition” is difficult to say at this 
point. If the verbally more democratic document rec- 
ommended by Chiang goes through, it can be used 
to influence American public opinion. But it is dif- 
ficult to see how at this point a constitution can have 
any internal effect other than to crystallize further 
the differences between the government and the Com- 
munists. Moreover, the fact that the United States 
has registered no public reaction to the convocation 
of an Assembly in violation of agreements which we 
helped to produce cannot but weaken our position 
as a mediator in China. 

LAWRENCE K. ROSINGER 


(The first of two articles on the Chinese situation.) 


U.S. HEDGES ON ACTION AGAINST FRANCO 


The Spanish problem once again haunted inter- 
national discussions, when the General Assembly's 
Political and Security Committee on December 2 
took under consideration the United States formula 
for dealing with the Franco government. As origin- 
ally proposed, the draft resolution did not alter the 
UN position on Spain—a position heretofore influ- 
enced by the governments of Britain and the United 
States. The recommendation that the Franco govern- 
ment be debarred from membership in “interna- 
tional agencies set up at the initiative of the UN”’ is 
merely an extension of the decision of the San Fran- 
cisco conference to blackball the Spanish régime. 
The United States proposal also invited the people 
of Spain to make their nation eligible for member- 
ship in the United Nations, proposing that General 
Franco surrender his powers to a temporary govern- 
ment which would represent all Spaniards and be 
committed to hold elections promptly. The subcom- 
mittee of eighteen interested nations appointed by 
Chairman Manuilsky rejected this proposal. Its rec- 
ommendation that UN members break diplomatic 
relations with the Spanish government and embargo 


food exports was not acceptable, however, to the full 
committee. The resolution which the full committee 
has prepared, providing for the recall of chiefs of 
missions, represents a compromise between the Pol- 
ish and United States stands. In addition, the Polit- 
ical and Security Committee recommended that the 
Security Council consider what ‘‘adequate measures” 
should be taken if, ‘within a reasonable amount of 
time,” a “new and acceptable government’’ has not 
been created in Spain. 

WHAT CAN UN DO? Thirty-three nations have 
contributed to the discussions which have turned 
chiefly on the legality of UN intervention in Spanish 
domestic affairs, the form intervention should take, 
and the practical purpose foreign interference would 
serve. France and the eastern European countries, 
moved by old attachments to the Republican cause, 
have advocated a program which would at least 
impose diplomatic sanctions on the Franco régime. 
In an eloquent attack on the British and United 
States position, Léon Jouhaux, president of the 
French General Confederation of Trade Unions, in- 
timated that workers all over the world would them- 
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selves assume the initiative, if the UN failed to take 

sitive measures. In answer to the contention that 
foreign interference would have the effect either of 
uniting the Spanish people around Franco or of pre- 
cipitating civil war, the French trade union repre- 
sentative asserted that foreign powers had imposed 
Franco on the Spanish people and that civil war 
conditions already existed in that country. Spain's 
proximity to strategic air and naval routes, of which 
the French are no less conscious than the British, 
American and Russian representatives, requires, he 
said, a more realistic approach to the problem, one 
ensuring the participation of a friendly Spanish gov- 
ernment in the collective security system. 

The eastern European countries and some of the 
Latin American countries carried the day in the sub- 
committee for the interventionists. Many factors ex- 
plain the interest displayed by the Latin American 
governments. Organized labor in those countries, 
through unions and political parties, has been agi- 
tating for positive action against Franco, and the 
governments of Uruguay, Chile, Venezuela, Guate- 
mala, Mexico and Cuba cannot afford to disregard 
this influential sector of their supporters. Secondly, 
Franco’s recent overtures to Spanish America 
through trade and cultural missions and agents of 
the Falange Exterior have annoyed many Latin 
Americans, the majority of whom are inclined to 
be unsentimental about their Spanish antecedents. 
Finally, these nations are intensely interested in the 
legal and political problems implicit in the proposal 
for collective intervention in Spain. Since, however, 
each government tends to view the proposal against 
the background of its own experience or prospects in 
another collective security organization—the Inter- 
American system—the Latin American group is di- 
vided on the question of imposing sanctions against 
Franco. Such countries as Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
and Argentina are emphatically opposed to this ac- 
tion. 

BRITISH-U.S. STAND. Genuine steps to liberal- 
ize the government will be taken inside Spain only if 
the Big Three are able to reconcile their opposing 
points of view on the character of the government 
which succeeds Franco. A General Assembly recom- 
mendation for diplomatic sanctions would assuredly 
have some psychological effect on Spaniards—what 
effect, it is difficult to predict. But the Spanish people 
cannot fail to realize that, whatever action the As- 
sembly may take, the existence of the Falangist gov- 
ernment is strengthened by the present policy of 
Britain and the United States. Fear of the possi- 
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bility of renewed civil war in Spain deters the United 
States government from taking a more positive stand 
against the Franco régime. Washington does not 
expect the Spanish people to move against Franco 
and the Falange as a result of its proposals, which 
are not backed by guaranties. A widespread popular 
reaction, which might open the way to Communist 
domination of the provisional government and lead 
to a situation inviting foreign interference, would, 
in fact, be disastrous in Washington’s view. Nor can 
the Department of State expect that Franco will 
step down from power, at the prodding of the UN, 
as long as the leader of the Spanish state believes 
that Britain and the United States are more concerned 
about the alternatives to his government than they are 
about his continuance in power. The American pro- 
posal seems therefore to suggest that only one type 
of action would appeal to Britain and the United 
States: a move by the wavering monarchist and mil- 
itary elements to create a junta which would supervise 
the gradual return to constitutional government with 
due regard for American and British interests in the 


Iberian peninsula. O.tve HOLMES 


A Short History of Germany, by S. H. Steinberg. New 
York, Macmillan, 1945. $3.00 


Combining readability with scholarship, the author has 
written a survey of Germany from 1911 through the Nazi 
régime which is excellent for the average reader. 
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Give An FPA Membership 


For Christmas 


An FPA membership is unlike any other gift. 

It appeals to the world-consciousness of the person 
who receives it. By giving a membership in the Foreign 
Policy Association, you share with your friends publica- 
tions providing informed and unbiased analyses of 
world events. 


Please fill in the coupon below, using a separate sheet 
for additional names. A Christmas card announcing 
your gift will be sent to each recipient. 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


Ernclosed i8.....:ccccncsnes to cover one year’s gift membership 
in the FPA for the person(s) named below: 


Regular Membership—$6 a year 
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Washington News Letter 


WOULD SENATE ACCEPT ATOMIC CONTROL WITHOUT VETO RIGHTS? 


The proposals for international control of atomic 
energy which Bernard Baruch, United States repre- 
sentative on the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, made to the United Nations last June 14 
remain in essence the only plan acceptable to Wash- 
ington today. The Administration would prefer no 
agreement at all to one which would fundamentally 
alter those proposals. ‘“We stand upon our basic 
principles even if we stand alone,” Mr. Baruch said 
on December 5, when he restated the American pro- 
posals in expanded form. This steadfast refusal to 
compromise rests on considerations of national secur- 
ity, which the Administration believes would be 
jeopardized should this country share its secrets of 
manufacturing the atomic bomb with other nations 
by arrangements not of our making. The Adminis- 
tration believes that there is greater danger in shar- 
ing these secrets now, than if we take the risk that 
eventually other governments might discover, by 
their own research, how to make atomic bombs or 
still more frightful weapons of mass destruction. 

PROGRESS TOWARD AGREEMENT. Some 
concessions to the American proposals recently made 
by the Soviet Union, the chief objector to the Baruch 
plan, have raised hopes that the United Nations may 
soon adopt a control agreement. Russia no longer 
demands that the United States get rid of existing 
atomic bombs and refrain from further manufacture, 
before the governments reach agreement about meas- 
ures of international control. In the Political and 
Security Committee of the UN General Assembly, 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslav Molotov on Novem- 
ber 28 accepted the American principle of interna- 
tional inspection of atomic plants and raw ma- 
terials; and on December 6 he agreed to the Amer- 
ican proposal that an international body be empow- 
ered to encourage the peaceful use of atomic energy 
as well as to prohibit its military use. 

Russia thus accepted all but one of the “three 
major elements” of the American plan as set forth 
by Baruch on December 5. But in passing over the 
third, Molotov neglected what Baruch and the Ad- 
ministration regard as the key to the enforcement, 
and therefore to the workability, of the whole plan— 
that is, the waiver by the great powers of their veto 
privilege so far as intergovernmental decisions to 
punish violators of an atomic control treaty are con- 
cerned. ‘The provisions of the treaty could be ren- 
dered nugatory by the veto of a state which has vol- 
untarily signed the treaty,” the December 5 draft of 
the American proposals stated. Alexandre Parodi, 


French delegate to the UN, declared on December 2 
that the veto waiver was meaningless in that the dif- 
ficulties which would arise among nations over a 
treaty violation would be the same whether the veto 
existed or not. Molotov on December 4 said that 
Russia would not use the veto over the action of in- 
spection, but until Molotov also waives the veto over 
enforcement, the United States, unconvinced by 
Parodi’s observation, will not come to agreement 
with Russia on atomic energy. 

The struggle to achieve agreement on American 
terms may reach its climax when the Atomic Energy 
Commission completes the report it is to submit be- 
fore the end of December to the Security Council. 
The United States, in effect, has requested the Com- 
mission to recommend in the report acceptance of 
the American proposals of December 5, which re- 
quire the drafting of a ‘‘treaty providing for a com- 
prehensive system of international control,’ and the 
establishment of an international atomic energy au- 
thority ‘charged with responsibility necessary and 
appropriate for effective administration of the terms 
of the treaty.” 


PROBLEM OF THE SENATE. Yet more is need- 
ed than agreement within the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of the United Nations to make international 
control possible. The treaty which the administration 
has proposed could be ratified only after the Senate 
had approved it. Many officials in Washington won- 
der whether two-thirds of the Republican-controlled 
Senate of the new Congress, its majority elected in 
Opposition to the Administration, would approve of 
a program for inspection of American factories and 
military equipment by agents of an international 
authority. The possibility that atomic control and in- 
spection might be followed by general armaments 
control and inspection may arouse fear that inspec- 
tors visiting weapon-making plants would discover 
commercial and industrial as well as military secrets. 
Opponents here might criticize the treaty as a threat 
to free enterprise as well as to sovereignty. More- 
over, the Senate in the past has welcomed the veto 
principle, and its members have not indicated that 
they are ready to limit it for the sake of enforcing 
decisions in the field of atomic energy. The Admin- 
istration should now begin to campaign vigorously 
to win the support of the Senate for those “three 
major elements,” which we have told other govern- 
ments we consider indispensable. 


BLAIR BOLLES 
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Au Anneal to Members 


History is repeating itself. The parallels between the period which followed World 
War I and the present post-war era are numerous. They extend from the domestic scene 
to the world-wide problems of peace-making. After the end of World War I the Foreign 
Policy Association was founded to “carry on research and educational activities to aid in the 
understanding and constructive development of American foreign policy.” Unbiased infor- 
mation and non-partisan analysis, such as the Association provides in its publications and 
meetings, remains today as in the past the solid foundation for America’s foreign policy. 


The Board of Directors of the Association has decided that the time has come for 
a widening of this base. However, before embarking on its projected expansion program, 
it is necessary for the Association to meet its budget requirements for the current year. 
Nearly $25,000 is needed before December 31 in order to solve the immediate financial 
problem. 


Only twice before in its twenty-seven years of existence has the Association ad- 
dressed a similar emergency appeal to its membership, and in both instances the response 
was generous. This emergency appeal gains impetus from the realization that the foreign 
policy of our democratic government cannot, in the last analysis, be effectively planned or 
firmly maintained without the support of the informed public opinion of the American 


people. 


We hope that you share our conviction that the Association has effectively performed 
its function in the past, and that it should continue to expand its work in the future. 


The blank below will make it convenient for you to forward your contribution. 
Small amounts as well as large will be most gratefully received. 
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FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 
INCORPORATED 

22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
I enclose check for $................::0000 toward the 1946 budget. 
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Contributions to the FPA are deductible in computing income tax. 


